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THE PASCHAL MYSTERY 


Tue Epiror 


Hebrew prophecy find at last their meaning in the dawn 
of Easter: an empty tomb, and the explanation, ‘He is not 
here, he has risen again’. 

A continent may perish and our eyes stay dry. Into the fortress 
that is our final self public disaster comes only as a rumour. But 
the death of the beloved is an end of a world, and hope is over. It 
must be so if the resurrection is a ‘story that is madness’, as it 
seemed to the apostles when the women came back from the 
tomb with the news of the stone rolled away and the grave- 
clothes lying empty on the floor. Under the paralysis of loss, only 
the cold, stil body stays in the mind. And that mood has its truth, 
for death too has its rights. The corrupting fact of it goes before 
the fact of its redemption. 

There had been another stone to roll away. The resurrection is 
a promise fulfilled, and it is in the first light of the predestined 
covenant between God and his chosen people that Jacob comes 
to the well to meet Rachel. “And Jacob went near and rolled the 
stone from the well’s mouth and watered the flock of Laban his 
mother’s brother. And Jacob kissed Rachel and lifted up his voice 
and wept.’ And it is at Jacob’s well that the Son of God speaks with 
the Samaritan woman and promises to her and to every believer 
the ‘spring of water within him that flows continually to bring 
him eternal life’. 

The living water is hidden, imprisoned under the stone. But, 
with the stone removed, it springs to life, it brings release. The 
pain of separation is at an end, and Jacob’s kiss prefigures the joy 
of every reconciliation. To the Samaritan woman, no less than 
to Peter when the truth came crowding into his mind, there is an 
end now to the exile of waiting. 

The resurrection of Christ, that event in time recorded and 
known, is not simply an isolated fact, but the ultimate revealing 
of the mystery that lies at the heart of man’s life in the world. Here 
at last the hints and echoes of redemption are made plain. The 
living waters surge into a triumphant fountain, for the barriers 


: O DEATH, I will be thy death!’ The hidden words of 
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THE PASCHAL MYSTERY 155 
are down for ever. This is what man was made for, and at the 


moment of his dying he begins to live. 

But is it true? The event we acknowledge owes nothing to our 
acknowledgment. It happened—and we are free. It was a myth— 
and we are inescapably left in the wilderness with no way out. We 
cannot stand by that empty tomb as observers. We were there, 
within, ourselves. That taking of human flesh which we call the 
incarnation involves us in its triumph no less than in its humilia- 
tion. ‘It behoved him in all things to be made like unto his 
brethren’, and there is nothing human that has not shared in the 
healing work that was achieved through suffering, death and 
resurrection. 

Pain, the misery of darkened minds and tortured bodies, begins 
at once to cast its cloud across the horizon of this new joy. Yet 
pain itself, at every level from the aching tooth to the distress of 
nations, contributes mysteriously to the total work of redemption. 
The suffering of Golgotha, if it is to have any meaning at all, is 
not merely a symbol, not a gesture, but the cruellest reality 
experienced in a human nature most sensitively responsive to the 
deepest assaults of pain. In it, and through it, all other pain and 
sadness and the heavy weight of all the sin of the world is taken 
up, not in the grudging necessity of a burden but in the willing 
sacrifice of love. So it is that Dame Julian of Norwich can say: 
‘Because he sheweth to us time of his Passion, as he bare it in this 
life, and his Cross, therefore we are in dis-ease and travail with 
him, as our frailty asketh. And the cause why he suffereth it to be 
so is for that he will of his goodness make us the higher with him 
in his bliss; and for this little pain that we suffer here we shall have 
an high endless knowing in God which we might never have 
without that.’ 

Easter, then, is the context of Calvary, and the bitterest agony, 
even that of death itself, looks already to the new life it is begin- 
ning to inherit. Here is no closed cycle of death and life known at 
the same level, self-circled, unredeemed. It is more than the 
sequence of seasons, winter and spring, though even the rhythm 
of nature itself proclaims the need for the grain of wheat to die 
that the fruit may come. The resurrection is not an old life restored 
but a new life inherited : the pattern of time and change gives place 
to eternity. 

For the believer—yes. But can even the vestiges of belief have 
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meaning in a world that seems increasingly organised to reject 
them? Is Easter more than a highly moveable feast that the world 
should stop to consider its rie sutra There is indeed a type of 
theocratic mind that will find a ‘religious’ answer to unlikely 
problems. Economic disasters, military campaigns, diplomatic 
negotiations: all alike have found interpreters who see failure as 
the inevitable price of loss of faith. And it needs no great wisdom 
to discern a primal disaster of the spirit of which our miseries are 
but varying reflections. If truth is one and indivisible, then a failure 
at its heart must bring failure elsewhere too. The nagging intrusion 
of latter-day prophets, who have a Jeremiah’s capacity for re- 
proach but lack too often his mercy, can avail little unless the 
cragedy is seen at its deepest level. Useless to complain of this or 
that injustice unless we recognise what the bases of justice them- 
selves must be. To speak of time is at last to speak of eternity. 

At Easter, then, we can pause for a moment and see into our 
own selves and look for a way out of the maze of our frustration. 
It is a humbling work: it is a death that must come before there 
can be hope of resurrection. For nations, too, it must come, this 
recognition of a common destiny, a single need. This is the basis 
of any prospect of peace or security. The holocaust of a war, and 
the miseries that have come after, will not have been vain if they 
are accepted as the price men have to pay for wisdom—the wis- 
dom that accepts disaster so that it may redeem disaster. 

There will this April, one supposes, be little to remind the men 
of Moscow that it is Easter morning. In fact the reckoning brings 
another date in much of the Europe coterminous with Russian 
power. Perhaps that is in itself a symbol of the gulf that divides 
what once was Christendom. And yet hope cannot die in the light 
of that tremendous dawn which, whether or not men recognise its 
source, has illumined all that is good and just and true. 
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JUSTICE AND THE LAWS! 
Stk HENRY SLESSER 


N the famous treatise on The Laws of England by Blackstone, 
t= in four large volumes in 1769, there are but two 
pages devoted to the natural law and the law of nations. It is 
interesting in these days, when English judges and professors are 
apt to deride the whole conception of natural law or any law 
beyond the customary and the legislative, to see how far already 
the abandonment of wf eternal or moral juridical reference had 
proceeded even in Blackstone’s day. His acknowledgement, per- 
functory and abbreviated as it is, constitutes almost the last 
reference to any juridical principle (beyond parliamentary demo- 
cratic desire), to govern the making or interpretation of laws in 
England: the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of Parliament 
has become unchallengeable. 
Yet, under the heading “Of the nature of Laws in general’ 
Blackstone still writes: 

Man, considered as a creature, must necessarily be subject to the 
laws of his Creator, for he is entirely a dependent being; and as 
man depends absolutely upon his Maker for everything, it is 
necessary that he should, in all points, conform to his Maker’s will, 
—which will is called the Law of Nature; and there are three great 
principles of this law, namely,—that we should live reputably, 
fhould hurt nobody, and should render to every one his ; we and 
to these three principles Justinian has, in fact, reduced the whole 
doctrine of law. 

The constitution and frame of humanity afford a striking proof 
of the benevolence of the Creator,—the laws of eternal justice 
being inseparably interwoven with the happiness of every indi- 
vidual; and the human reason not sufficing, of itself, to teach this 
law, therefore the beneficence of the Deity has aided the imper- 
fection of human reason by an immediate and direct revelation, 
this revealed law being declared by the Holy Scriptures; and upon 
st two foundations, nature and revelation, depend all human 
aws. 

But man was formed for society, and is not capable of living 
alone, nor indeed has the courage to do it; and it being impossible 


1 This is the second article in the series on ‘Some Contemporary Moral Problems’. 
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for the whole race of mankind to be united in one great society, 
they must necessarily divide into many, forming separate states 
and nations, entirely independent of each other, and yet enjoying 
a mutual intercourse. Hence arises a second kind of law to regulate 
this mutual intercourse, called ‘the Law of Nations’—and which 
the civil law calls the jus gentium, 

Though, somewhat inconsistently, he continues, speaking of 
the English local municipal law, that it is 

“arule of civil conduct’ — as distinguished from a rule of morals 
or of faith; for municipal law regards man as a citizen, and as 
being bound towards his neighbour in other duties than those of 
mere nature and religion. 

It is instructive to compare such casual treatment of the eternal 
or natural law with the views of St Thomas Aquinas, writing long 
before Parliament had claimed its now undisputed sovereign 
power. We know how in the De Regimine Principum it is declared 
that monarchy is the best form of government (Cap. III), but that 
monarchy may come to be corrupted into tyranny, which is the 
worst; for ‘human law has the quality of law only so far as it 
proceeds from right reason; and in this respect it is clear it derives 
from the eternal law. In so far as it deviates from reason it is called 
an unjust law, and has the quality not of law, but of violence.’2 
So, in substance, taught all the medieval politicists, but with the 
Reformation another principle is apparent—to quote Professor 
Chambers in his Life of More: “Parliament left it to the King to 
define what men should believe on pain of death’.3 Nor was this 
power, whether parliamentary or regal, limited to beliefs; the 
fact that absolute power has passed from kings to parliaments has 
obscured the fact that thereby justice, in its widest sense, has been 
made subordinate to proclaimed law. 

Yet the assumption that justice is a divine attribute, regulating 
ultimately the actions of all men and societies, has never been 
entirely lost, notwithstanding the efforts of the absolutists. Even 
after the ideals of the Church to maintain a Christian universal law 
had come to be disregarded, Grotius, Locke, Montesquieu, Kant 
and Jefferson all proclaimed in one form or another the notion of 
an over-riding law of nature, that first fully proclaimed by 
Aristotle. In America, the “Rights of Man’ depended upon it, as 
did, in essence, the French declaration of the ‘Rights of Man’ and 


2 Summa Theologica Q. XCII, Art. 3 ad. 2. 
3 P- 303. 
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JUSTICE AND THE LAWS 159 


the Code Napoleon, and, of recent times, the United Nations have 
endeavoured to restore the notion of natural law in their declara- 
tions of human rights. Yet here, in England, we have to recognise 
that the very notion that an Act of Parliament (or regulation 
properly made under it) can be impeached on any more general 
principle than the wishes of Parliament itself will find no kind of 
acceptance, indeed will be rejected, in every court of justice. Judges 
may, and do, attempt to modify injustice arising from too pedantic 
a construction of a particular Act in a natural sense, but when 
the words of the sovereign legislature are express, they can do 
nothing but give effect to its provisions. 


In reading the literature on the subject, one is struck by the 
almost universal congratulatory tone expressed by British publi- 
cists on the absence of any expressed moral principle in English 
legislation. When England was governed by an aristocracy having 
a common ethic, based largely upon early classical tuition, an 
unconscious restraint limited legislation to the remedying of what 
were thought to be immediate mischiefs, but in our age (a fatherless 
society, as it has been called by the psychologists) one may look in 
vain for any such moderating consideration. The only limitation 
placed upon legislators today is fear of public opinion, which itself 
is by no means always on the side of natural justice and, in any 
case, is liable to manipulation by mass suggestion through press, 
wireless or television or some other device, methods increas- 


ingly the subject of study by politically interested psychologists. 


The deference now paid to statutory enactment is a growth of 
many centuries. In the Middle Ages it was by no means easy for 
the judges to say where the law-making power resided, or what 
was the force of a particular mandate; sometimes the King acted 
of his own motion, sometimes by the advice of the Council or 
magnates, later through Parliaments. In any case when a new 
law was to be considered it was regarded in relation to the existing 
common law, and to the law of nature. The ecclesiastical courts, 
which had a far wider jurisdiction than they have now, and indeed 
were concerned with nearly all moral behaviour as well as 
questions of church government, marriage and wills, and the 
Court of Chancery, exercising equity, were even more influenced 
by the notion of the divine and natural law than were the common 
lawyers. In any event we find the doctrine of reference to the 
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univ: v as late as the time of Coke (James I) and, as has been 

show. _, given a lip-service by Blackstone. Not until the nine- 

teenth cc.utury was the absolutism of Parliament finally judicially 

— as completely supreme over all other laws, human or 
vine. 

No sooner was Parliament so enthroned as absolute than it began 
to suffer diminution of power by its own act: that is, by delegation 
of its powers to ministers and other authorities. The statute of 
Sewers of Henry VIII gave powers to commissioners to make 
laws within their commission, and the same device was largely 
used in ecclesiastical matters to further the King’s (or his Vice- 
gerent’s) powers of amendment of religion or the spoliation of 
ecclesiastical property. The Tudor Statute of Wales in effect gave 
autonomy to the government in the principality, and in the 
eighteenth century the Crown was given almost unfettered dis- 
ciplinary authority over the Army by the Army Act 1717. The 
commissioners of customs and excise were also about the same 
time endowed with considerable inquisitorial and taxing powers. 

By 1860, writes Professor Allen in his Law and Orders, thirty- 
three out of 154 statutes delegated powers of various kinds; in the 
period between the Wars there were 1,500 orders delegating 
powers—today there are far more. Many orders are administra- 
tive, but some set up quasi-judicial bodies, from which there is 
often no appeal except to the Minister appointing the tribunal; 
some orders give powers to Ministers themselves to interfere even 
with the liberty or property of the subject and some give similar 
powers to his subordinates. All these privilegia could, of course, in 
theory, be withdrawn by Parliament just as Parliament created 
them, but the practical possibility of such repealing, once a ‘wel- 
fare state’ has been erected upon them, is very remote. As was 
stated from the Bench in 1930 in Yaffe’s case, ‘Parliament has said: 
after the passing of this Act, the minister can do what he likes’. 
The monarchical power of Henry VIII’s Statute of Proclamations 
(which gave his edicts the force of law) has thus returned in 
another guise. 

I mention these facts to show how little opportunity exists today 
to consider whether a particular parliamentary or ministerial act 
is within the ambit of the natural oa Never (as in those countries 
once so much on that account despised for their possession of a 
written constitution) is it possible to challenge the exercise 
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of parliamentary power in the Courts on the ground that an act 
is contrary to natural law. Yet most written constitutions have 
been based upon that foundation, and we may live to regret the 
very elasticity of our laws which allow those possessing power, if 
they can but persuade the public to acquiesce — today not a diffi- 
cult task—to ordain what they will. 

I would emphasise this English absence of parliamentary restraints 
by turning to a consideration of another Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity, the United States of America, which, while enjoying in 
company with England the benefits of the common law, has 
nevertheless based its constitution upon a written declaration of 
human rights which the Supreme Court will interpret and enforce. 

The express division in the United States of the powers of 
government, based perhaps upon the Esprit des Lois of Montes- 
quieu, while not expressly recognising natural law, at least 
tends to curtail the theory of absolute parliamentary sovereignty 
which then obtained, and still obtains, in England. It is associated 
with the preamble to the constitution of the United States of 1787 
which provides that 

We the People of the United States in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

The direct reference to justice will be noted, nor will it be for- 
gotten that in the earlier opening words of the Declaration of 
Independence occur the well-known words 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed; that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it and to institute new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

And that, 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
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despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 

government and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such sentiments, it may be thought, directly derive from Saint 
Thomas—though the founders of the United States would have 
been horrified to learn that they had been inspired by a papist! 
This return to natural law had its reactions in Europe; the Hague 
Convention of 1906 spoke of the ‘governance of the law of 
nations derived from the laws of humanity and from the dictates 
of mer conscience’, and in our time the words ‘general prin- 
ciples of law recognised by civilised nations’ appear in article 28 
of the statutes of the International Court of Justice. The pro- 
ceedings against the major war criminals as Nuremberg were said 
to be founded on natural law and the accusations against the 
war criminals were made on the score that the Nazis had invaded 
personal rights, liberty of social co-operation, and the self- 
determination of nations. Similar charges were made in Japan— 
a significant recognition of the universality of natural justice. 

But in recognising of the return of an appreciation of the natural 

law, we must not overlook the fact that the foundation on which 
natural law itself depends, the divine will of God—the eternal law 
-—has so far failed to win general acceptance. Yet, as the psalmist 
said, without that final sanction all is vain. It is one of the functions 
of the Church to restore the acceptance of the law eternal as the 
basic principle of all jurisprudence. Meanwhile the restoration of 
natural law as a juridical norm may at least help to establish that 
universal justice which is one of the essentials of a world-wide 
Christendom restored. 








NOTICE 
The next contribution to this series on ‘Some Contemporary Moral Problems’ will 
be an article on ‘The Ethical Basis of Medicine’ by Fr Hilary Carpenter, 0.P. (Provin- 
cial of the English Dominicans). 
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AFTER COULTON 
HELENA M. CHEw 


T is rather more than thirty years since Dr G. G. Coulton 
Jee the series of ‘Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 

and Thought’. Inthe interval between the two great wars a 
number of notable books appeared, including Eileen Power’s 
Medieval English Nunneries and Coulton’s own monumental Five 
Centuries of Religion, of which the recently-published posthumous 
volume appropriately terminated the series. It is now revived, 
under the general editorship of the Professor of Medieval Histo 
at Cambridge, ‘to present as a single collection some of the ak 
submitted for higher degrees or illoehios by young Cambridge 
medievalists’. Thus it will provide in some sense a parallel to the 
Oxford Historical Series. 

The first two volumes to appear in the new series are both studies 
of ecclesiastical estates, and so carry on the tradition established by 
the late R. A. L. Smith in his Canterbury Cathedral Priory. Mr 
Edward Miller’s subject is the abbey and bishopric of Ely!; while 
Mr H. P. R. Finberg writes on Tavistock Abbey.2 In both cases, 
however, the ecclesiastical is strictly subordinate to the ‘social’ 
interest. 

Mr Miller makes no excursions into the field of diocesan 
administration, but defines his aim as ‘to draw out of the records 
of the Church of Ely some deductions about the progress of the 
lordship exercised by the abbots and bishops of Ely, and about the 
influence they exercised upon those fragments of medieval society 
which they had some real power to shape’. Mr Finberg, as he tells 
us in his preface, is concerned with Tavistock less as a community 
of men dedicated to the religious life than as ‘an economic unit, 
a property-owning organisation, a producer and consumer’, seen 
against the background of that part of Devon in which the estates 
of the abbey lay. 

Both writers seek to illuminate the medieval social scene by a 
detailed and rigorously ‘scientific’ study of a single fragment of it. 
1 Edward Miller. The Abbey and Bishopric of Ely. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 

Thought. New Series I. 1951. (Cambridge University Press; 25. 


s.) 
2 H.P. R. Finberg. Tavistock Abbey. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 
New Series II. 1951. (Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 
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Here, indeed, is a contrast to the vast canvases on which Dr 
Coulton delighted to record the impressions of medieval life 
gathered in the course of his omnivorous reading and strongly 
coloured by his personal prejudices and preconceptions. 

Mr Miller’s book is scarcely designed for the general reader. It is 
a scholarly and often highly technical study of the origin and 
development of the Ely estates from the re-foundation of the 
abbey be St Ethelwold in the course of the great monastic revival 
of the tenth century to the creation of the bishopric in 1109, and 
thence to the opening decades of the fourteenth century, when, in 
his view, the decline of medieval lordship set in. He describes the 
impact upon the abbey and its lands of the Norman Conquest. Ely 
was burdened by the Conqueror with the service of forty knights, 
and this could be secured only by granting out the demesne to 
men willing and able to perform it. Thus the abbey became a 
‘barony —a feudal state in miniature—in which the abbot’s 
Norman knights played in his honour court and household, and 
in administration generally, a réle similar to that played by the 
king’s barons in the realm at large. Meanwhile, lines of depen- 
dence, at all levels, were ‘sharpened and rooted in the soil, and 
obligations were more rigorously defined’. If freedom did not 
wholly disappear, there was a general lowering of the social and 
economic status of the peasantry. 

The reorganisation of the Ely estates to meet the new situation 
created by the Conquest was completed under the early bishops; 
but the military phase of feudalism was not of long duration. The 
loss by the bishop of his feudal authority was balanced by the 
development of those functions which he derived not from his 
private right but from ‘the exigencies of public administration’. 
The thirteenth century saw the culmination of his franchisal power. 
The ‘liberty of St Etheldreda’, which involved the exclusion of the 
sheriff and complete judicial immunity, insulated the Isle of Ely 
entirely from the ordinary machinery of local administration. The 
bishop appointed his own judges, who had power to determine 
all pleas, even the pleas of the Crown. Yet, as Mr Miller shows, 
the authority he exercised was not arbitrary. It was not the law 
and custom of the Isle of Ely that was enforced, but the law and 
custom of the realm of England—the new ‘common law’ that was 
the creation of the Angevin monarchy. ‘Episcopal lordship was 
constitutionally public service.’ 
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This same period saw also the culmination of the bishop’s lord- 


ship in its economic aspect. With the advent of the great age of 
‘high farming’ in the thirteenth century, he found himself obliged 
to adapt his estate policy to the demands of an expanding and 
competitive economy. The old system of ‘farms’ in food or 
money was abandoned in favour of the direct and vigorous 
exploitation of the land to meet the needs of a peripatetic lord and 
a rapidly growing market; and forest was cleared and marsh land 
drained to accommodate an increasing and land-hungry popula- 
tion. If the lord was the first to profit by the changing economic 
situation, the enterprising peasant also found an opportunity of 
improving his fortunes and ‘a class of thriving yeomen’ gradually 
took shape. The transition from subsistence to profit farming on 
the episcopal demesnes was effected through the agency of the 
local reeves and bailiffs, held to account for the issues of the manor 
at the bishop’s exchequer and controlled by itinerant auditors and 
stewards. An honorial bureaucracy had replaced the honorial 
baronage, and a new class of professionally-trained administrators 
had come into being, from which both private and royal adminis- 
tration could be recruited. 

By the second quarter of the fourteenth century, however, the 
golden age of medieval lordship was passing. A catastrophic fall in 
agrarian profits led to the progressive abandonment of demesne 
farming. On the Ely estates Mr Miller notes ‘a continuous drift 
away from cultivation’, which had as its corollary the leasing of 
the demesne and ‘the dispersion of all sorts of land into rent-paying 
tenancies’. The high-farming bishop was being transformed into a 
rentier landlord, and the peasantry were beginning to enter into 
his heritage. 

Mr Miller has constructed from the records of the church of Ely 
a picture of the great medieval estate as a ‘going concern’—the 
product of the interplay of many different forces and responsive 
in its development to many different stimuli. If the appeal of his 
book is chiefly to the student of economic and administrative his- 
tory, it affords to the ecclesiastical historian fresh evidence of the 
extraordinarily complex réle of the bishop in medieval society. 
The same man who, as temporal lord of a barony and holder of a 
franchise carried a heavy burden of political responsibility, was the 
spiritual ruler of a diocese which was a unit of administration of the 
Universal Church, with its own intricate governmental system and 
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hierarchy of courts. In addition he was often a royal official, a 
‘civil servant’ like Bishop Nigel, who was one of the creators of the 
national Exchequer, or John of Kirby, who was treasurer to 
Edward I, or William of Louth, who was keeper of his Wardrobe. 
Even Hugh of Northwold, the ideal monk-bishop of Matthew 
Paris, could not wholly avoid duties of a political nature, although 
he is remembered chiefly for his high-farming activities, at a time 
when the monastic order was ‘the nurse of intelligent and broad- 
minded landowners’. Small wonder if the spiritual responsibilities 
of the medieval bishop were sometimes overshadowed by his 
political obligations! 

By contrast with the abbey and bishopric of Ely, Tavistock’s 
réle was a modest one. True, it was the most important monastic 
foundation in Devon, and the only one capable at the date of the 
Conquest of carrying the burden of military service. But although 
it held land in three counties, and by the middle of the thirteenth 
century had appropriated in addition a number of parish churches, 
its revenues in the earlier Middle Ages would seem never to have 
been commensurate with its responsibilities. Save during the 
abbacy of the able Robert Champeaux (1285-1324), the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries appear to have been a time of financial 
stringency, complicated by maladminstration. By a strange irony, 
however, the last century of the abbey’s existence was to see a 
remarkable improvement in its fortunes. John Dynyngton (1451- 
90) obtained from Edward IV the grant of Cowick, a former 
dependency of Bec, which had been confiscated as an ‘alien 
priory’ during the wars with France, and successfully petitioned 
the Holy See for the insignia of a mitred abbot. Richard Banham 
(1492-1523) was able to increase the numbers of the community 
and to secure the long-coveted exemption from diocesan control; 
while from 1514 onwards he was summoned as a spiritual lord to 
parliament, in virtue of a special grant by Henry VIII. It was at this 
time, too, that Dom Thomas Richard, who had studied at 
Gloucester Hall, Oxford, set up a printing press at the Abbey, 
which in 1525 produced a te eh of the Consolation of Philo- 
sophy of Boethius. 

In the abbey’s agrarian history Mr Finberg distinguishes two 
main phases. The first, which was complete by the end of the 
twelfth century, saw the transition from \ tng widely pre- 
valent at the time of the Conquest—to serfdom; the second, which 
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was still in progress at the Dissolution, witnessed the change-over 
from unfree to leasehold tenure. Change occurred more slowly in 
the west country than elsewhere, and Tavistock was still exploit- 
ing directly a part of the demesne a full century after Christchurch, 
Canterbury, had leased all but one of its manors. Besides en- 
couraging conservatism, geographical isolation perpetuated local 
idiosyncrasies. ‘Extensive’ cultivation was the norm in Devon; but 
on the abbey lands the ill-effects of continuous cropping were 
counteracted by careful manuring, and dressing of the soil with 
sea-sand and ashes, so that, according to Mr Finberg’s calculations, 
the grain crops produced were fully up to the contemporary 
standard and there was a steady surplus available for the market. 
Pasture farming was practised ny necessary complement of 
arable-farming, and surplus stock was marketed; while the milk- 
yield of the abbey’s cows and ewes was made into butter and 
cheese for home consumption or for sale. It is interesting to note 
that the art of scalding cream was practised in medieval Devon, 
and that the abbot had a cider-press at Plymstock which supplied 
the needs of the community! He also owned a number of fish- 
pools, which were usually let out for a money rent or a proportion 
of the year’s catch, and a salmon-hatch in the Tamar which seems 
to have caused some heart-burning among the abbey’s neighbours. 
The two local industries which touched most nearly the abbey’s 
interests were tin-mining and the woollen manufacture. For a 
brief period in the fourteenth century the abbots held the Tavis- 
tock stannary in farm, and were from time to time shareholders in 
mining ventures; but in general they refrained from direct inter- 
vention in its affairs, and were content to profit indirectly by the 
wad which the tin trade brought to the borough, and the 
usiness which accrued to the fair and weekly market held there. 
Incidentally, it was from the abbey’s printing press that there 
issued in 1534 the first printed edition of the Statutes of the 
Stannary enacted in the tinners’ ‘parliament’ of Crockerntor. 
Lack of capital seems to have prevented the monks from profit- 
ing by the thirteenth-century boom in the wool trade. The rapid 
expansion of the woollen manufacture two centuries later led to 
some intensification of pasture farming on the abbey’s lands; but 
for the most part the abbots preferred to let out their pastures at 
substantial rents to local sheep-farmers and to grant leases of sites 
suitable for fulling- and edge-tool mills. “While the abbey did its 
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part in fostering local trade’, writes Mr Finberg, ‘its rdle was that 
of a ground-landlord taking his profit chiefly in the shape of 
premiums for the granting and renewal of leases.’ 

On March 3rd, 1539, Tavistock Abbey was dissolved. Its pos- 
sessions were shared between the Crown and John, first Baron 
Russell, ‘a non-resident grandee’, and its responsibilities for educa- 
tion and the relief of poverty were taken over by the parish. 
Although in the course of its long history it achieved no more 
than a ‘golden mediocrity’, and its last abbot was content to retire 
unheroically into ‘cushioned ease’ on a pension of £100 a year, 
> may agree that ‘no comparably civilised institution took its 

ce’. 

; Mr Finberg has not the Olympian detachment of Mr Miller; 
there is even a hint of partisanship in his approach to his subject. 
And despite his formidable columns of statistics he can occasion- 
ally be guilty of an inexactitude. It is not, for instance, correct to 
say that the Mortmain Statute of 1279 made the acquisition of 
land by ‘ecclesiastical persons’ subject to a special inquest and a 
royal licence. The ban it imposed was absolute. The inquisition 
ad quod damnum and the licence to alienate were later concessions. 

Mr Colvin’s book on the White Canons} is at once more and 
less comprehensive in its scope than the two Cambridge studies. 
It sets out to sketch the history of the Premonstratensian Order in 
England from its establishment in the twelfth century to its sup- 
pression in the sixteenth; but it is concerned rather with its ‘con- 
stitutional’ development than with its social and economic 
activities. The first chapter, which deals with the origins of the 
Order in France and Germany, has a special interest because of the 
relation of the White Canons to the Cistercians on the one hand 
and the Dominicans on the other. They borrowed the whole 
constitutional framework of their institute from Citeaux; while 
St Dominic, as is well-known, used the customs of Prémontré as 
the basis of the first ‘distinction’ of the constitutions of the Order 
of Preachers, which he thus placed deliberately in continuity with 
the latest development of the canonical movement. The Premon- 
stratensians, however, never achieved that ‘synthesis between 
monastic asceticism and apostolic activity’ which was Dominic's 
aim. As Mr Colvin shows, missionary work such as that in which 
the German houses engaged among the Wends in the twelfth 
3 H. M. Colvin. The White Canons in England. (Oxford University Press; 35s.) 
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century never became a regular feature of Premonstratensian life, 
and when Innocent III was in need of preachers to combat the 
Albigensian heresy it was to the Cistercians and not to the Pre- 
monstratensians that he turned. Thanks, however, to the right 
which the White Canons established to serve their appropriated 
churches, the cure of souls became one of the most characteristic 
activities of the Order throughout the Middle Ages; and Mr 
Colvin has a valuable section on the way in which the English 
houses discharged their parochial responsibilities. 

The chapter in which he traces the progressive slackening of the 
bonds uniting the English abbeys to the centre of authority at 
Prémontré, from the crisis arising in 1296 over the bull Clericis 
Laicos down to 1512 when the English abbots obtained from 
Julius II the grant of complete autonomy, has a melancholy 
interest. The Abbot of Welbeck became head of the Order in 
England and Wales with authority to hold general chapters, carry 
out visitations, confirm elections and collect contributions vice the 
Abbot-General. As Mr Colvin writes, the history of the English 
White Canons in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is ‘a 
demonstration in miniature of the forces which were bringing 
about the dissolution of Christendom itself’, and in particular of 
the action of that incipient nationalism which was to make possible 
the breach with Rome. 

The relations of the individual houses to their secular patrons is 
a fascinating theme on which Mr Colvin is able to throw a certain 
amount of new light. He shows, for instance, that, with the growth 
of ‘bastard feudalism’ in the later Middle Ages, ‘maintenance’ 
became almost as necessary to a religious house as it was to a 
secular person with interests to protect, and the great fifteenth- 
century lords whose fortified manor-houses dominated the coun- 
tryside as the keeps of the Norman barons had done four hundred 
years before, numbered abbots and priors among their clients. 

Mr Colvin has amassed much new material illustrating a num- 
ber of different aspects of the history of the White Canons in 
England; and students of Premonstratensian institutions will be 
grateful to him for assembling it all between the covers of a single 
volume; but the general reader may well recoil before the mass of 
detailed information with which he is confronted. The book, 
though solid, lacks grace; it is essentially one to ‘dig in’ rather than 
to read. 











FOUR CHALLENGES TO RELIGION! 
I—Freud 


VicToR WHITE, 0O.P. 


, ELIGION is the universal obsessional neurosis of human- 
ity.’ Freud’s famous utterance, torn from its context like 
that, had all the makings of a slogan. Whether we liked 

it, or found it thoroughly offensive, it was—like the one about the 

‘opium of the people’—difficult, impossible to forget. Whether 

or not it wins our rational assent, it ‘rings a bell’ of some sort, 

there is (we feel) ‘something in it’. It will probably survive when 
the book in which it appeared is quite forgotten. It has already 
survived devastating criticism of its own premisses. 

Freud’s critique of religion, perhaps reflected indirectly, perhaps 
thoroughly misunderstood and distorted, is part of our: modern 
heritage. Believers or unbelievers, we can hardly have escaped its 
impact. Comparatively few can have studied, tested, examined it 
for themselves, but it can be all the more impressive for that. This 
was no case of a specialist trespassing outside his own field to 
express opinions on subjects un which he is no authority. 
When Freud said religion was a neurosis, he was Posetit <3 
talking about what he knew. He was a pioneer discoverer of 
causes and cures of neurosis. 

An obsession of humanity or not, religion was certainly some- 
thing like an obsession with Freud himself. The subject seems to 
have fascinated him; in his books he can never leave it alone for 
very long. Perhaps it is ungracious to subject Freud’s writings to 
his own technique of psycho-analytic investigation, yet it is diff- 
cult to avoid doing so; and we begin to suspect that his anxious, 
sometimes tortuous, theorising about religion tells us more about 
Freud than religion. But that is hardly our business; we must 
consider what he says on its own merits, rather than his private 
motives for saying it. And it may be worth while to reset the 
slogan in its original context. 

His first important utterance on the subject occurs in Totem and 


1 The first of a series of broadcasts given on the B.B.C. European Service on the Sundays 
of January, 1952. 
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Taboo in 1907. He then wrote, “Psycho-analytic investigation of 
the individual teaches with especial emphasis that god is in every 
case modelled after the father, and that our personal relation to a 
god is dependent on our personal relation to our physical father. . . . 
If psycho-analysis deserves any consideration at all, then the share 
of the father in the idea of god must be very important, quite 
aside from all the other origins and meanings of god upon which 
psycho-analysis can throw no light.’ Here there is at least a note 
of caution: a recognition that there is more to the matter than 
comes within the competence of psycho-analysis. Most ethnolo- 
gists, I believe, as well as many psychologists, will disagree that 
‘God is in every case modelled after the father’: they will insist 
that mother and daughter goddesses, and even divine sons, appear 
to be much older and more widespread in human religion, and 
that father-gods appear comparatively late. But, as Freud was to 
say later: ‘I am not an ethnologist, but a psycho-analyst. . . . It is 
my good right to select from ethnological data what would serve 
me for my analytical work.’ That is fair and frank enough. But 
will such arbitrary selection bear the weight to be built upon it? 

How much was to be built appeared in 1926, in The Future of an 
Illusion. The illusion of course was religion; its future was that it 
had not much of a future, because, it was implied, psycho- 
analysis would eventually show it to be an illusion. When we ask 
Freud what he means by religion, his answer is as clear as it is 
surprising: ‘I take my stand by this’, he forewarns us, ‘religion 
consists of certain dogmas, assertions about facts or conditions 
of... realit. which tell one something that one has not oneself 
discovered, and which claim that one should give them credence.’ 
Now, on any hypothesis, this won’t do for a definition of religion. 
It is far too broad: on Freud’s own admission it would apply 
equally well to a geography book: but there is the difference ine 
the assertions of the geography book are verifiable by methods 
which Freud will recognise as valid; assertions about God are not. 
But Freud’s definition is also far too narrow. However important 
or otherwise may be creeds or dogmas for religion, nobody who 
has ever met religion of any sort, in themselves or others, could 
seriously suppose it consists of them—and (apparently) nothing 
else. But that is constantly the layman’s trap in reading Freud; it 
isn’t so much that he must learn a strange and difficult jargon, as 
that familiar words like ‘religion’, as well as ‘sex’ and ‘incest’, are 
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given an unfamiliar extent of meaning until little is left that means 

_ what it seems to say. But once religion has been confined to 
ogmas and assertions, the task of showing God to be an illusory 

rationalisation of unconscious wishes is greatly simplified. 

But now we have to notice something that is vital if we are to 
weigh the value of Freud’s views on religion at all accurately. 
Freud had his own private meaning for the word ‘illusion’ as well. 
We read with astonishment that ‘an illusion is not necessarily an 
error .. . itneed not be necessarily false . . . unrealisable or incom- 
patible with reality’. In Freud’s private vocabulary any belief, true 
or false, is an illusion, ‘when wish-fulfilment is a prominent factor 
in its motivation’. And if we ask him what wish-fulfilment is, we 
find it is the response to a basic psychological demand and need. 
Freed from Freud’s novel and unconventional language, it all adds 
up (so far) to commonplace platitudes. Religious teachers them- 
selves have always supposed that they were meeting inner needs 
and demands of the soul. 

Undoubtedly Freud himself believed religious belief to be not 
only an illusion in his peculiar sense of the word, but also untrue. 
Chapter Five of The Future of an Illusion is wholly devoted to a 
sort of refutation of the truth-value of religious statements; but 
the arguments, such as they are, have nothing to do with the 
findings of psycho-analysis, or indeed with anything about which 
Freud could claim to speak with greater authority than anybody 
else. They seldom rise above the level of the cheaper tracts of 
Victorian rationalism. So far as psycho-analysis is concerned, the 
untruth of religion is assumed, not proved. The findings of psycho- 
analysis will claim no more than to show how the illusion was 
brought about. 

What then were the findings of psycho-analysis about religion? 
Most of The Future of an Illusion is an elaboration of the theory 
already quoted from Totem and Taboo, eked out with some highly 
tendentious speculation about primaeval hordes and parricides. 
God, in short, is ‘at the bottom an exalted father’, a phantasy 
substitute for the actual, and never wholly satisfactory, parent: a 
projection to compensate for an infantile sense of helplessness. 
There is little to that (apart from the language) that is strikingly 
new. Jews and Christians for thousands of years have cheerfully 
sung the psalm-verse: “When my father and mother forsake me, 
the Lord taketh me up’. ‘Our Father who art in heaven’ would be 
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meaningless to us had we no knowledge or experience of fathers 
who are on earth, nor of their children’s relationships to them. It 
is neither new nor startling that religious relationships—or for 
that matter any human relationships—grow out of parental 
relationships, call them infantile sexuality if you must; nor is it to 
be wondered at that subsequent relationships are largely con- 
ditioned by these original ones. What is odd is the point of view, 
and the conclusion that it is therefore all abnormal and neurotic. 
Oaks grow from acorns, but we do not ordinarily think of an 
oak as a disease, a ‘substitute’ for an acorn which has been com- 
pelled to grow into something else because an unkindlv environ- 
ment has prevented its remaining an acorn. Yet that is about what 
Freud’s argument amounts to; and it is easy to see how it hap- 
pened. Psycho-analysis was born and nurtured in the climate of 
Victorian science, with its concentration on past, mechanistic 
causes, at the expense of consideration in terms of function, 
dynamism, finality. Almost inevitably judgments of genetic 
origins get confused with judgments of ontological value. 

Freud’s presentation of psycho-analysis assumes atheism, it does 
not even claim to prove it. Several of his followers, among whom 
Dalbiez and Pfister are prominent, have set out to disengage 
Freud’s psychology from his metapsychological theories and pre- 
judices. In England we have had the remarkable effort of Mr 
B. G. Sanders in his Christianity after Freud, to re-present Freud's 
psychology on the supposition that there is a God, instead of on 
the supposition that there is not. Mr Sanders is prepared to 
swallow Freud’s psychology hook, line and sinker; but mean- 
while, the sufficiency of Freud’s theories and methods have been 
radically criticised by psychologists themselves on their own 
ground. Here, it seems to me, the work of Freud’s former 
colleague, C. G. Jung, is outstanding. Once we question with him 
the sufficiency of the repression-theory to account for all uncon- 
scious contents, and are ready to detect function and purpose, as 
well as historic causation, in their manifestations, Freud’s account 
of the genesis of religious belief is found to be at best partial and 
lop-sided. 

And yet, I think, by no means valueless. If religion is found to 
be withering in Western man and society, is not this largely due 
to the fact that it has often become over-intellectualised, top- 
heavy, uprooted from its lowly origins in elemental, instinctive 
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human needs? If Freud’s challenge brings us back to conscious | 


awareness of that, it may in spite of itself, render religion a signal 
service. 

Nor, I think, is Freud’s conception of religion as a universal 
neurosis entirely without truth and value—once we have under- 
stood his terminology. We must remember that for him, not only 
religion, but dreams, unbidden phantasies, slips of the tongue and 
pen—everything short of an unrealisable ideal of complete con- 
sciousness—is somehow abnormal and pathological. But theology 
will also confirm that religion, in the sense of creeds and external 
cults, arises from man’s relative unconsciousness, from his incom- 
prehension of—and disharmony with—the creative mind behind 
the universe, from his own inner conflicts and divisions. Such 
religion, (the only religion that can come under empirical 
observation) is, in theological language, the result of man’s fall 
from original innocence, his remoteness on this earth from divine 
vision. There is no such religion in the beginning of the Bible— 
in Paradise—and there is none in the heavenly City at the end: 
‘I saw no temple therein; for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it’. Freud was surely right in sensing that 
religion as we know it was somehow a sign of some radical 
abnormality and incompleteness in man, but unduly optimistic 
in supposing it could be psycho-analysed away. Theology has 
ape been more realistic in insisting that this irregularity must 


accepted together with all its consequences. 


Note: The May issue will include Fr Victor White’s second ‘Challenges to Religion’ 
article: this will deal with C. G. Jung. 
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A NOTE ON RELIGION AS A PERSPECTIVE! 
EDWARD SARMIENTO 


N essential aspect of Ortega’s philosophical outlook is his 
Ate Po Mage tg According to this, every activity, 

every philosophy, for that matter, every individual point 
of view, constitutes a unique and irreplaceable perspective on 
reality. With this in mind, we may examine the following para- 
graph from one of his most fundamental works, En torno a Galileo 
(1933), in which he studies the transition from the Middle Ages to 
the Renaissance and from Christianity to rationalism: 

It is possible that in making this matter clear to ourselves we 
may discover that the confusion of the scientific perspective with 
the vital perspective is not without its inconvenience; it is a false 
perspective just as it was false to make of the religious, theological per- 
spective the vital perspective. We shall see, in fact, how life does not 
tolerate being supplanted by either revealed faith or pure reason. 
For that reason the crisis of the Renaissance was brought about, 
for that reason a new crisis, dark, enigmatic, has opened before us. 
(Obras completas, V, 66-67; italics mine.) 

I think that, carefully considered, there may be no objection to 
make to this view. The fundamental desire of man is life—life is 
the only thing which, in the logic of which man is capable, is 
without an ulterior justification: life justifies itself. All values, 
truth, goodness, beauty, justify themselves by the objective require- 
ment of their external correlative and by the subjective demand 
of the human nature which creates them in the sense of ack- 
nowledging them. Truth acquires its raison d’ étre by the obligation 
it is ale in order to be itself, to conform to the reality it des- 
cribes and because the man who utters it is unable (in the simplest 
meaning of the words) to live without truth. In human dialectic, 
canons of goodness and beauty are more apt to meet with the 
subjective disconformity of man, so that to embark on an exposi- 
tion of their justifying system would be a complex matter. But in 
the long run it amounts to the same thing as the justification of 
truth (which is also not lacking, to be sure, in considerations likely 
to complicate its exposition; but it always seems more natural to 


1 cf. Dr Sarmiento’s article, Ortega and Religion, in BLACKFRIARS, August 1950. 
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approach the question of truth with a commonsense simplicity 
which decidedly does not suit the other two). Let the example of 
truth suffice for the present case. It presupposes an objective, 
external ‘truth’ (similarly with goodness and beauty). It is possible 
to speak in analogous terms of religion. There seems to be no 
objection to doing so. Traditional apologetics usually presents 
religion as necessary and useful, and we may add that it is inevit- 
able. Necessary because religion is the relationship between man 
and God. There is a sense in which a ‘negative’ relationship like 
atheism also constitutes religion. Only agnosticism makes 
religious nonsense, although the ‘agnostic’s prayer’ solves in the 
practical order the psychological tension of the man (this was 
indeed the case with the Spanish writer Unamuno) who feels the 
roblem of God and at the same time experiences the impos- 
sibility of believing. It is interesting to note what Ortega has to 
say on this head: 
The consequence is that the agnostic landscape has no background. 
Everything in it is foreground which makes it of course break the 
first rule of perspective. It is a landscape of a short-sighted man 
and a muddled panorama. Everything primary and decisive is 
eliminated from it. Attention is turned exclusively to the second- 
ary and floating. 

With worthy pretexts of reasonableness the discovery of the last 
‘fundamental’ things is renounced, and our gaze is turned ex- 
clusively to ‘this world’. Because ‘this world’ is what is left of the 
universe when we have rooted out from it everything fundamental; 
consequently, the world is without foundation, without solidity, 
without basis, an island floating aimlessly on a mysterious element. 
(Obras completas, II, 495.) 

In any case, what matters here is that religion is justified on the one 
hand, by the existence of God and, on the other, is grounded on 
its usefulness for man, for his salvation. All that is true, and allows 
us to say that religion and life cannot coincide, that religion finds 
its justification in life and, therefore, the perspective of religion 
cannot be substituted for that of life; on the contrary, the religious 

erspective exists for the sake of life. The Saviour of the world 
* already said so in precise terms: ‘I am come that they may 
have life and may have it more abundantly’. Religion imposes 
itself in virtue of the circumstance of man; one of his circumstances 
is that life seeks itself and in ever increasing degree, and this 
authenticity, this increase of intensity, the religious perspective 
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obtains for life more efficaciously than any other perspective 
whatever. But to say this is to recognise that they are not the same 
thing. 

There is another aspect to this question which is accidental, but 
which nevertheless is vital for the understanding of the attitude to 
religion and to the history of religion implicit in Ortega’s view. 
It is the fact that so often by religion is understood, to the exclus- 
ion of every other meaning, religious activity—in a word, religios- 
ity. We have tried to show the place that religion must occupy 
viewed as an Orteguan perspective, that is as a fundamental, ines- 
capable element in life. More precisely than ‘place’ in our lives the 
words ‘motive’ and ‘purpose’ suggest what Ortega means by 
perspective. The problem of religiosity is an important one in 
considering the obscurity which concerns this question of what 
we mean precisely by the words religion and life, and what we 
mean by the relation between the two things these words repre- 
sent. It isnot the same problem as that of asceticism and humanism, 
which is no less important, but must be dealt with subsequently to 
the solution of the present one. No higher authority than that of 
St John of the Cross could, one feels, be found to help us disen- 
tangle it. The following words throw light on the confusion of 
religious activity with religion and the obscurities to which it 
gives rise. 

Of these many imperfections ...I do not wish to treat further 
here, but only to say that sobriety and spiritual temperance show 
a very different kind of mortification, fear and subjection in 
everything to do with it; realising that the perfection and value of 
things is not in the great number and savour of external works, 
but in being able to deny oneself in them, and this men should try 
to do as much as in them lies... And many would like God to 
want what they want; ... where they do not find their own will 
and pleasure they think that it is not the will of God, and, on the 
contrary, when they are satisfied they think God is satisfied, 
measuring God by themselves and not themselves by God, quite 
the contrary to what he himself taught in the wdpel, saying that 
he who should lose his will for his sake, etc. . . . (Night, 1, 6 and 7.) 
It is worth investigating whether the religious believer can recon- 
cile such a view with the conviction that religion is the supremely 
important thing in life, and whether there is not in this view an 
aspect of truth which it is important for the Christian to acknow- 
ledge and act on. 
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Tueopicy. By G. W. Leibniz. Edited, with an introduction, by Austin 
Farrar. Translated by E. M. Huggard. (Rare Masterpieces of Philo- 
sophy and Science: Routledge and Kegan Paul; £2 2s.) 

Humanity AND Dery. By W. M. Urban. (Allen and Unwin; 23s.) 

REASON AND CoMMON Sensz. An inquiry into some problems of 
Philosophy. By R. G. Mayor. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 35s.) 

Six ExisTeNTIALIst THINKERS. By H. J. Blackham. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; 15s.) 

The Theodicy of Leibniz has an important place in the great contro- 
versy concerning freedom and necessity which his age found so 
enthralling. It is a work that is characteristic of Leibniz, » ate not of 
Leibniz at his best. It is full of digressions and unimportant side 
references, it is weighed down by a learning of a man who was 
intensely, and expertly, interested in everything, and yet it is full of his 
charm and unequalled clarity of expression. Dr Austin Farrar has 
written a brilliant introductory essay on the general position of Leibniz 
centering round the cardinal notion of ‘representation in unity’, which 
is a contribution to the study of the philosopher. In spite of this, one 
feels that several criticisms must be made. The edition has no critical 
notes, and such notes are indispensable for understanding a work so 
allusive as the Theodicy, and there is no bibliography, a peculiarly 
unfortunate omission in the case of Leibniz. From the strictly philo- 
sophic point of view one feels sorry that Dr Farrar has provided us with 
no help towards the solution of a problem that underlies Leibniz’s 
position in the Theodicy. ‘Freedom’, Leibniz tells us, ‘is exempt from 
real’ [i.e. metaphysical] ‘necessity’, but is dependent a priori on the 
general reasons of good. It is clear enough what Leibniz means by 
a priori, viz. pure and simple knowledge which is independent of par- 
ticular experience, but what he means by ‘inclining’ reasons, by perfec- 
tion as the principle of existence and by his famous principle of sufficient 
reason is a point that remains obscure. Dr Farrar’s criticism that the 
ery of Leibniz is blasphemous in tendency because it is a 

hysical theology which treats divine action as one factor among the 
cont which together constitute the working of the natural system is 
perhaps extreme, but it is a consequence of his own view that ‘the only 
acceptable argument for theism is that which corresponds to the 
religious consciousness, and builds upon the insufficiency of finite 
existence throughout’. 

W. M. Urban’s latest work might be taken as a commentary on this 
last phrase. He holds that there is a language of religion which expresses 
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an original and fundamental type of experience. This language is not 


merely expressive of emotion, for the sense of infinitude which it 
involves has a cognitive element or objective reference. He seems to 
maintain that we have an awareness of God, which is intuitive in 
character and which is the necessary pre-supposition of the traditional 
proofs. There is a great deal of valuable matter in this book, and some 
trenchant criticism both of extreme supernaturalism and of rigidly 
narrow definitions of ‘fact’ and ‘literal meaning’. Prof. Urban seems to 
hold that we require a language which is symbolic, but not fictitious, 
in order to describe (or interpret) the state of affairs in which we find 
ourselves, but beyond that it is rather difficult to see what he is trying 
to say. He is not a positivist, nor is he a Barthian; he seems rather to be 
attempting to reconcile thomistic forms of argument with a rather 
obscure theory of intuition. 


The third book on our list is a very long statement of the philosophic 
position of the late R. G. Mayor. In spite of its quite unnecessary length 
the theme of the book is quite simple. Reason can construct a whole 
series of complete explanations by resort to principles of coherence, 
economy and so on, but all of these conflict with common sense. The 
first two parts of the work deal with these explanations; and though 
the positions are familiar enough, some of the exposition is helpful. 
The third part comprises the author’s attempt to escape from his con- 
flicts by an appeal to ‘knowledge given in emotion and feeling’ and in 
no other way. His argument appears to rest on the senses of sympathy 
and of self or self-love. The solution is symptomatic rather than 
revolutionary. The same tendency, though expressed in a very different 
language, is to be found in H. J. Blackham’s Six Existentialist Thinkers. 
Mr Blackham’s book provides an excellent and clear introduction to 
the thought of the most influential existentialists for those who cannot 
consult their main works. Mr Blackham is concerned to emphasise the 
necessary incompleteness of any rational system and the necessity for 
personal responsible decision in order that man may authentically be. 
Here once again we have, put in even stronger terms, the repudiation 
of reason as a means of arriving at anything more than trivial pro- 
positional consistency.: We have travelled very far from the confident 
rationalism of Leibniz, whose problems are always so lucid, until it 
seems that the aim of philosophic inquiry is to introduce us either to the 
mild emotion-beliefs of English dons or to the more catastrophic 
anguish affected on the Continent. All this is easy enough to say, but 
the saying of it does not imply that the cause of this state of affairs is 
simple or rectification easy. What it just involves is that we should set our 
metaphysical house in order and secondly that thomists should awake 
from their dogmatic slumbers to engage in the task of re-constituting 
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the philosophia perennis. If they don’t, we are all liable to have ‘exis- 
tentialist’ nightmares. 
IAN Histop, 0.P. 


Tue SEAL OF THE Sprit. A Study in the Doctrine of Baptism and 
Confirmation in the New Testament and the Fathers. By G. W. H. 
Lampe. (Longmans, Green; 35s.) 

The author makes no secret of his intention to criticise a definite 
theological position, that of those Anglican theologians (of whom 
Dom Gregory Dix is at present the most distinguished representative) 
according to whom Confirmation should properly be regarded as the 
‘Baptism of the Spirit’. In this way Confirmation would assume a 
greater importance than “Baptism of water’ which would thus become 
merely a prelude. Against this theory Mr Lampe has ranged a formid- 
able mass of arguments taken from history, exegesis and philology. To 
meet Dom Dix’s reconstructions, inferences and hypotheses he brings 
the overwhelming weight of his erudition. This he does with a per- 
severance which is sure of what it maintains, with calmness and almost 
without allowing himself a unifying hypothesis. His book will thus be 
found to be both the classic authority and the indispensable tool of 
every scholar (be he historian or theologian) who wants to establish a 
sure basis for his information on the subject of Baptism, of Confirma- 
tion, or for his ideas of the ‘seal’ and of the ‘Gift of the Spirit’. Moreover, 
the three chapters XII-XIV, “The Seal of the Divine Image’, “The Seal 
of the Cross’, “The Seal of the Name’, show an originality which is 
indeed remarkable. The Catholic theologian, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, will support the criticism of Dom Dix’s theories; he will find 
himself in particular agreement with Mr Lampe over the connection 
between Baptism and the work of the Spirit, and the ‘perfective’ 
character (not that of perfecting as regards its essence) of Confirmation 
in regard to Baptism. Where he does find himself less satisfied with 
Mr Lampe’s exposition, it will be because of the latter’s failure to put 
forward a clear and definite theological opinion on the important 
points of doctrine on which he touches. I am not surprised that he so 
often speaks of ‘disintegration’ or ‘confusion’; indeed, he treats every- 
thing on the same plane and, dealing as he does with the history of 
dogma, he ignores the key which is provided by dogma itself. It is not 
a question of an undue transference of theology into the realm of his- 
tory; what is wanted is history sufficiently realist to be able to derive 
inspiration from its constant factors and able to bring out its different 
elements in their fullness. It would, however, be difficult to find in Mr 
Lampe’s book unequivocal views on grace and on the sacramental 

stem, still less on the ‘character’ and the ‘divine missions’. But it is 

r a realities which underlie the scriptural and patristic teaching 
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analysed here, and, however great the value of the literary and ter- 
minological analysis may be, it cannot suffice for the understanding of a 
doctrine, even historically speaking. 

I should like to see a Catholic theologian return to, or rather take up 
again in this direction, this admirable work of scholarship which we 
owe to Mr Lampe. The task will not be easy, yet one may perhaps point 
out that as regards the scriptural aspect, Mgr Ruch’s article ‘Confirma- 
tion’ in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique indicates the direction 
to be followed in laying down with scrupulously scientific exactitude 
the connections to be iad between the theology of Confirmation 
and the scriptural texts on the Holy Spirit and the conferring of the 
Spirit in the New Testament, particularly in the Acts. The essential 
remains: Confirmation is the conferring of the gift of the Spirit with a 
view to bearing witness to Christ. If one tries to suppress this latter 
point, or to stretch it too much, one risks undervaluing Baptism to a 
degree incompatible with the Faith, a procedure which even history 
cannot but judge severely. Whatever reservations Mr Lampe’s book 
calls for, it does represent one of the finest essays in the history of 
doctrine in a chapter which is far from yet having found its final 
formulation. The author deserves the gratitude of all those who realise 
the need of working at its elaboration. 

HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P. 


EpucaTionaL Essays. By F. H. Drinkwater. (Burns Oates; 25s.) 
CurisTOPHER’S TALKS TO CATHOLIC ParENTS. By David L. Greenstock. 

(Burns Oates; 18s.) 

Educational Essays is an unattractive title for so fascinating a book. 
Here are collected the essentials of Father Drinkwater’s thought on the 

roblems of education, over a period of more than thirty years, from 
the date of the founding of that wonderfully fresh and vital periodical 
The Sower—still, thank God, going strong. Most of the essays here 
reprinted were first written for its pages, and those who have been 
faithful readers and whose ideas on questions educational have been 
strongly influenced and made explicit by its critical examination and 
assessment of current shawioul conventions and practices will be 
delighted to have so much concentrated wisdom in book form; and so 
will many others who have not perhaps had the good fortune hitherto 
to be so influenced. 

And what a courageous and successful pioneer Father Drinkwater 
has been during all these years. There is much in this collection that is 
autobiographical, in the sense that he lets us see the way his own mind 
worked in face of the actual problems of teaching religion that he 
encountered, and this makes his practical conclusions on a number of 
widely different educational subjects immediately convincing because 
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they are so obviously drawn from concrete experience in the teacher- 
and-taught relationship. 

In his fourth essay on “What makes a good teacher’ he says that the 
basic sine qua non of good teaching is psychological insight, which he 
defines as the power of putting yourself in somebody else’s place, 
being aware of | his interests and feelings and reactions not only after 
they have happened, but before as well. It is because he himself pos- 
sesses this particular kind of insight in a high degree that the ‘oliale of 
his thought on educational matters is so stimulating and valuable. 
Every idea is freshly minted, without a trace of cliché or conventional- 
ity, and expressed with a candour and native vigour which continually 
arrest attention. The basis of the whole is a deep and Christian under- 
standing of the sacredness of personality. ‘Let me tell you a secret: one 
which is often hidden from the wise and prudent of many years’ 
experience, and revealed perhaps to little ones just out of the Trainin 
College. Here is the secret: it is merely a waste of time trying to teac 
children religion (or most other things for that matter) until you have 
got your own personal relationship with them right —as nearly right 
as possible: your whole relationship with them.’ 

I suppose that Father Drinkwater’s most important work has been 
that which he began in obedience to the direction given him by his 
diocesan on his appointment as Inspector of Schools in the early 
twenties. “Get rid of that wretched parrot system’ said Archbishop 
MacIntyre; and in a very touching essay called de catechizandis parvulis 
Father Drinkwater tells of the growth of that psychological insight 
which showed him the way in which this should be done. He is 
insistent that words are of the highest importance, and that the words 
of the catechism in their right place are no exception, but only living 
words which fire the heart and brace the will are of the smallest use. 
The parrot system was bad because in it the words were dead and 
likely to remain dead. The whole of Father Drinkwater’s thought 
throughout this splendid book may be summed up in that single idea. 
In every branch of education, if that education is to be true, the word 
of the teacher must somehow be made a living word in the minds and 
hearts of those who are taught, and with that how he is constantly pre- 
occupied. 

Those who are already familiar with Christopher’s Talks to the Little 
Ones and Christopher's Talks to Catholic Children willnot be disappointed 
by this companion volume for parents. Father Greenstock has provided 
a full-scale commentary on the duties and obligations of parents to 
their children and the way to carry them out. He covers the whole 
ground from preparation for parenthood, through the early years to 
adolescence, and beyond to the finished product, when the children 
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themselves marry and found their own families. The wise chapter on 
sex instruction is wholly to be commended, and schoolmasters would 
do well, when opportunity arises, to recommend this book to parents 
whose children are approaching adolescence. 

Henry St JOHN, 0.P. 


SCIENCE AND Humanism. By Erwin Schrédinger. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; 8s. 6d.) 
ScIENCE AND CurisTIAN Apotocetic. By E. F. Caldin. (Blackfriars 

Publications; 2s. 6d.) 

One of the less desirable products of the Scientific Age has been the 
specialised scientist, the ‘type of scientist without precedent in history’, 
described by Ortega y Gasset in his book The Revolt of the Masses: 

He is a person who, of all the things that a truly educated person 
ought to know of, is familiar only with one particular science, nay 
even of this science only that small portion is known to him in 
which he himself is engaged in research. He reaches the point 
where he proclaims it a virtue not to take any notice of all that 
remains outside the narrow domain he himself cultivates, and de- 
nounces as dilettantist the curiosity that aims at the synthesis of all 
knowledge. 
This and other passages from the same author are quoted by Professor 
Schrédinger in the first of the four lectures, delivered at University 
College, Dublin in February 1950, which go to make up his book. He 
goes on to express his opinion that in the twenty-odd years that have 
ges since he first sulliestion of Ortega’s book, the state of affairs 
considerably improved, that ‘the awareness that specialisation is not 
a virtue but an unavoidable evil is gaining ground, the awareness that 
all specialised research has real value only in the context of the inte- 
grated totality of knowledge’. Yet it is a measure of the extent to 
which the dangers of specialisation still remain that he considers it 
necessary to then his fellow-scientists: “Never lose sight of the réle 
your particular subject has within the great performance of the tragi- 
comedy of life; keep in touch with life. . .’. Then they must tackle the 
social problems of communicating the results of their researches. ‘If 
you cannot—in the long run—tell everyone what you have been doing, 
your doing has been worthless.’ After the exhortatory introduction 
comes practical example. The rest of the book is a masterly exposition 
of the present state of physics and of the radical change in scientific 
outlook brought about by the developments of the last half-century. 
Two developments seem to be especially significant of this change— 
the hypothesis of indeterminacy in the microcosm and the surrender 
of the claim that physics can give a ‘true’ account of reality. ‘For in 
order that a description be capable of being true, it must be capable of 
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being compared directly with actual facts. That is usually not the case 
with our models.’ This seems to imply that scientists are beginning to 
realise the limitations of scientific method (i.e. the method of physics). 
Since this method is quantitative, based on measurement, it can only 
give a mathematical account of nature. The discrepancy between the 
scientists’ models and external reality is therefore not surprising. The 
surprising thing is that such a method should have been expected to 
give a true picture of a world which includes so many things not 
susceptible of; purely quantitative treatment. If, as Professor Schrédinger 
contends, scientific effort is to be envisaged as ‘part of man’s endeavour 
to grasp the human situation’, it must necessarily recognise the existence 
of ‘non-scientific’ methods of considering man’s nature and environ- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, in popular estimation, scientific explanation is still 
assumed to be the only valid kind of explanation, and many people 
think of the inductive method, the method of natural science, as the 
only valid rational method. Dr Caldin in his Aquinas lecture is con- 
cerned with the situation created by these assumptions for Christian 
Apologetics. Popular scientific explanations of physical, biological and 
psychological phenomena have ‘crowded out’ a theistic explanations, 
so that these, though not disproved, have come to be ignored by the 
great majority. It is therefore necessary for the Christian to show that 
other types of explanation besides ‘scientific’ are possible and necessary, 
in particular that the methods employed in establishing the divine 
origin of Christian revelation and in formulating the knowledge 
derived from revelation are valid. Dr Caldin shows Pos in doing this 
it is possible to take advantage of the present prestige of scientific 
method by pointing out analogies between the aed of apologetics 
and that of science. The most interesting of these analogies concerns the 
use of interpretation, which is used both in inductive science and in 
apologetics. Just as science uses its data as ‘signs’ whose interpretation 
leads to generalisations about phenomena, so the divine origin of 
revelation is recognised by the interpretation of the relevant ‘signs’, i.e. 
the traditional ‘motives of credibility’. It would seem however that 
Dr Caldin fails to distinguish sufficiently between the conclusion as to the 
divine origin of revelation and the act of faith itself. It may very well 
be that in the concrete ‘the interpretation of divine signs requires that 
our ordinary intellectual powers be strengthened by divine grace’, but 
the teaching of the Church is that the ‘motives of credibility’ are in 
principle naturally knowable, that their interpretation does not 
necessarily presuppose the possession of supernatural faith. 


EGBERT COLE, O.P. 
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Eicut Decisive Booxs or Antiquity. By F. R. Hoare. (Sheed and 

Ward; 16s.) 

Too often history is thought of in terms of dates, periods and 
personalities; whereas the real facts that should be the historian’s con- 
cern are what Maitland called the “common thoughts’ that make these 
dates and period and personalities intelligible. Ultimately the course of 
history is ruled by mind. At times, indeed, we contact that mind only 
after long, detailed and often wearisome studies of the minutiae of a 
period; but at other times we are fortunate in having that mind pre- 
sented to us in a form which is the crystallisation of the common 
thoughts. It is with eight such crystallising influences that Mr Hoare’s 
Eight Decisive Books of Antiquity deals; for he felt that the fact is ines- 
capable that a very high | en somages of the ideas that have shaped or at 
least turned the course of history either were given to the world in the 
first instance in a book, or became the fixed form of a civilisation or of 
a political system as a result of being embodied in a book. On this basis 
he selects and analyses The Laws of Hammurabi (which ‘gave legal form 
and sanction to the first bourgeois state’) ; The Book of the Dead (‘catering 
for that preoccupation with another world that was largely responsible 
for the static + ont of Egyptian civilisation’); The Torah (‘the 
charter of the Chosen People’) ; the Epics of Homer (‘that preserved the 
unity of the disunited Hellenes’); The Laws of Manu (‘which fixed the 
caste system that still characterises Hindu India); The Sayings of Con- 
fucius (‘they formed the minds... of the bureaucracy of the literati 
which for centuries ruled China’); Plato’s Republic and the Politics of 
Aristotle. Few can quarrel with his choice; and our only regret on 
putting down this book is that the author did not live to write the 
second and third series of Decisive Books which he had planned to cover 
the period from Augustine’s De Civitate Dei to Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. 
The incisive analyses of the Defensor Pacis, the Il Principe or Calvin’s 
Institutes, which reasonably we might have looked forward to after 
reading this present book, would have been value at any price. 

LEONARD BOYLE, O.P. 


THE MAKING OF FRANCE. By Marie-Madeleine Martin. (Eyre and 

Spottiswoode; 21s.) 

NaPoLteON Bonaparte: His Rise and Fall. By J. M. Thompson. 

(Blackwell; 35s.) 

It is easy for an insular reviewer to underestimate the difficulties 
which attended the unification of France. The island imposes its fron- 
tiers; the continent tantalises with wide possibilities. The size of 
England, so much more compact than that of France, has been an 
enormous help in establishing central institutions without losing touch 
with regional idiosyncrasies. Mlle Martin’s book deals historically with 
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the far more complex task with which the makers of French unity were 
faced, unity within clearly established frontiers, and unity of sentiment 
binding together such widely differing types as the Provengal and the 


Norman. 


Mlle Martin traces the beginning of effective French unity to the 
establishment of the Capetian dynasty in the tenth century and the 
major part of her book is devoted to the enormous achievements of 
France’s line of kings. They did provide a rallying point of the national 
culture, all the stronger, as she points out, for being essentially a 
mystical, personal, supra-rational rallying-point, the kind of thing 
man needs, man as he really is, not man according to some ideologic 
abstraction. Undoubtedly they deserved well of the country they ruled, 
up to a point. But the praise of the French kingship in this book seems 
indiscriminate. The criticism of the Ancien Régime by de Tocqueville, 
whom Mlle Martin does not mention, siveiled the weakness of the 
kingship in allowing too great a diversity of regional economic and 
political institutions, which it attempted to correct by an arbitrary and 
all-embracing royal centralisation. Why were the criticisms of the 
Philosophes so abstract and therefore so destructive? Because the nobility 
and upper middle-class, from which they sprang, had not been incor- 
pa into a tradition of service and responsible administration. De 
Tocqueville maintains, with some justice, not that France had an 
unwritten constitution, as Mlle Martin puts it, but that, in 1789, it had 
no constitution at all. The arbitrary monarchy needed some central 
body either to correct the megalomania of Louis XIV or the lethargy 
of Louis XV and XVI. 


In the second section of her book Mlle Martin goes on to discuss the 
revival in France of various teachings about patriotism and nationality 
which sought to modify the abstract ideas of the Revolutionaries, 
ending up with the theories of Charles Maurras. Here another question 
occurs to the insular reviewer. Are not these teachings and theories 
remote from the real problem, the fairly obvious faults in the Consti- 
tutions of the Third and Fourth Republics: However complex, intelli- 
gent and embracing those theories may be, is not the urgent task of the 
French to exorcise finally the shade of the Abbé Sieyés and, one may 
add, the shade of Napoleon? For the constitution-making of the Abbé, 
designed to limit the powers of the executive, was so abstract that it 
was easy for a man of supreme executive ability, such as Napoleon, to 
do exactly as he liked. The one merit of the Third Republic, with which 
the Fourth is virtually continuous, is that it lasted, and it is in the quality 
of endurance that a constitution can principally glory. 

The Napoleonic constitution has not endured, for it was the same 
thing as the man. Mr Thompson’s excellent work on Napoleon gives 
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him full credit for that which does endure, the Code, the system of 
education and local government which his incomparable energy created. 
In a life based mainly upon the correspondence, as the most reliable 
source of information, there has not been scope, presumably, for a large 
discussion of that energy, that width, brilliance and persistence of 
administrative and military decision that astounded the world for two 
decades. But Mr Thompson has made a very fair division of the 
different activities of that career, and has stated their phases very clearly, 
while keeping a firm grasp of his central theme, the rise and fall of a 
great man. Despite an occasional dig at the Catholic Church, he 
deliberately places the summit of Napoleon’s career at the Elevation of 
the Mass in Notre Dame, the day after signing the Treaty of Amiens. 
And the finest figure in the book, the one to whom the greatest signifi- 
cance is attached, is that of Pope Pius VII, whom Napoleon so perse- 
cuted, and who lived to pray be the repose of Napoleon’s soul. 
PAUL FosTER, O.P.” 


LEisURE THE Basis OF CuLture. By Josef Pieper. Translated by Alex- 
ec With an introduction by T. S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber; 
10s. 6d. 

A world of ‘total work’ is pressing in upon modern man in which 
real leisure and philosophy become impossible; for to have leisure is to 
be calm, receptive, and at one with oneself, and to be a philosopher is to 
transcend the workaday world and bring the whole of being into play. 
This is the theme of two short essays which have been well chosen to 
introduce the thought of one of the best-known contemporary German 
philosophers to English readers. He shows how the Kantian identifica- 
tion of knowledge with discursive activity, outlawing contemplation, 
changed the original concept of leisure, derived from the Greek skole 
and the Latin scola. St Thomas, with the ancient philosophers, held that 
the essence of virtue consists in the good rather than the difficult, that 
truth, like grace, was a gift, but the modern world made effort its idol. 
Carlyle, changing the emphasis of St Benedict's ora et labora, said that to 
work is to pray, and Stalin demanded that the worker must be paid 
according to the work done and not according to his needs. In such a 
world leisure becomes practically the same as idleness, a form of non- 
activity, a mere pause in work, whereas it is really the fundamental 
condition of human freedom, inseparable from its original religious 
significance as a day of rest and worship. And just as the functional 
process has led to the death of leisure, so it has destroyed philosophy by 
identifying it with scientific activity. Bacon’s a is power, 
Descartes’ philosophers as ‘the masters and owners of nature’ and 
Marx’s formula that philosophy ought to alter the world rather than 
interpret it—all dispense with the essential element of philosophy: 
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wonder, the knowledge that being is mystery. Unlike the scientist who 
can ‘possess’ his knowledge, the philosopher must go on wondering 
and seeking wisdom. Hope is his raison d‘étre, and without it, without 
belief in the supra-human world which inspired all the great philo- 
sophers of our civilisation, without a window on theology, philosophy 
itself ceases to be possible and becomes the kind of itclloctaal and 
scientific discipline which characterises it today. Dr Pieper’s aim 
is to restore the philosophia perennis to a place of importance for 
educated men who think, and he achieves this witha style, precision and 
clarity of expression that are both stimulating and pleasurable. 
ROLAND HILL 


THe Common Pursuit. By F. R. Leavis. (Chatto and Windus; 18s.) 

It is Dr Leavis’s achievement to have been largely responsible for 
creating the critical taste by which he himself is now appreciated, and 
consequently it is with some justice that a new publication by him 
can be claimed as an ‘event’ in the world of literary criticism. His 
achievement has not by any means been an easy one, and if it is remark- 
able for one thing more than another, it is for the integrity and mental 
stamina which have enabled him to carry out a plan of work with such 
— of intention over the last twenty years, in spite of almost con- 
tinual denigration for at least half of that time. 

Reading through The Common Pursuit, however—the majority of 
the essays in which have previously appeared in Scrutiny—one has an 
increasing sense of irritation arising from the fact that the contents have 
been simply transferred from the pages of a periodical to those of a 
bound volume, for which, moreover, the specific claim is made (on 
the dust cover) that it has ‘a unity’, ‘an arrangement’, ‘a sense of develop- 
ment’, so that ‘the total effect is in fact to define a position, a conception 
of literary criticism’. That such a conception does emerge is, I think, 
true, but it is certainly not through ‘the unity and arrangement’ of the 
material, but rather through repetition and force of expression. The 
essays I have particularly in on» where pruning could profitably have 
taken place are, ‘In Defence of Milton’, which seems to me to exhibit 
just that kind of academic back-biting of which Dr Leavis has so often 
(and rightly) felt himself a victim, ‘Henry James and the Function of 
Criticism’, which surely adds little to what was already implicit in the 
chapters on James in The Great Tradition, and the collection of essays 
on D. H. Lawrence which might well have been reshaped and merged 
into a single essay. This lack of arrangement is all the more disappoint- 
ing because the points which Dr Leavis is concerned to make have a 
value which is deserving of a considered presentment. 

In the more purely ‘literary’ studies on Milton, Hopkins, Swift, 
Johnson and Mr E. M. Forster, Dr Leavis shows, as one would expect, 
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his mettle as a critic of rare distinction. The essay on Milton 
seems to me to be a finer, and one might add a more temperate, piece 
of work than the earlier study in Revaluations (1936), though perhaps 
the unduly generous references to Professor Waldock are ro marred 
by over-eagerness to adduce an ‘accepted authority’. The essay on 
‘Johnson and Augustanism’ does much to amplify Dr Leavis’s earlier 
commentary on the eighteenth century, and the summary of Johnson’s 
achievement (p. 104) reveals a power of generalisation which has not 
been a characteristic of Dr Leavis’s criticism; unlike that of Mr Eliot’s. 
It is when we turn to the essays on D. H. Lawrence that we find Dr 
Leavis’s criticism most unsatisfactory. It is in his dealings with Lawrence 
that he is continually exposed to the invocation of ultimate criteria, and 
here that precision of thought that serves him so admirably in detailed 
local analysis falters, so that he can write: ‘I have to record the convic- 
tion that the reaction against the world of William Clissold {shall we 
say?) represented by Mr Eliot’s critical writings is, at any rate largely, 
of the wrong kind. I put it naively no doubt, and I will go on to suggest 
that Lawrence’s reaction against the same world (see his review in 
Phoenix of H. G. Wells and relate it to the Fantasia of the Unconscious) 
has much more of rightness in it.’ (p. 284.) ‘Of rightness’, it never 
amounts to more than that; and if we suggest that it should, it is not 
because of a failure to appreciate that literary criticism is a specific 
discipline of intelligence and philosophy another, but because it would 
seem that if the literary critic is to escape from a world of words he 
must, in the last analysis, relate the experience which emerges from the 
discipline he has rightly set himself to some scheme of values which is 
more precise than ‘rightness’, ‘moral seriousness’, and ‘spiritual health’. 
Even in making this point, however, it is difficult not to feel that one 
tobably wouldn’t have seen the position in this way if Dr Leavis 
dn’t supplied, or at least sharpened, the tools of critical analysis, such 
is the debt of modern literary criticism; it is a debt which I can find no 
better words to describe than those which Dr Leavis uses of Mr Eliot, 
‘it is matter of having had incisively demonstrated, for pattern and 
incitement, what the disinterested and effective application of intelli- 
gence to literature looks like, what is the nature 3 purity of interest, 
what is meant by the principle . . . that “when you judge poetry it as 
poetry you must judge it, and not as another thing”’.’ 
IAN GREGOR 


In VattomBrosa. By David Mathew. (Collins; 10s. 6d.) 

There are so many aspects of Dr Mathew’s writing that call for 
admiration—its range, its consistency, its example of industry and 
wisdom and unfailing resource—that a reviewer can easily be deflected 
from a simple judgment about the book he has before him. He can 
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scarcely banish from his mind the author of The Naval Heritage or The 
Age of Charles I, still less the Apostolic Delegate with, one supposes, a 
weight of administrative care which alone would provide a just excuse 
for a lack of time for writing. But, while these considerations are 
strictly irrelevant to the criticism of a novel which is emphatically not 
a bishop’s hobby (it could have been fly-fishing or chess) but the work 
of a writer who might seem to have had all the leisure and detachment 
in the world to give himself to the problems of a novelist’s job, yet they 
do suggest the secret of its achievement. For Dr Mathew brings to his 
novels the immense advantage of a serenity which is the fruit of a 
scholar’s objectivity and, even more, of a priestly understanding of the 
human situation. 

The setting is Florence after the last war, and the characters for the 
most part English men and women. This has the advantage of an 
economy of construction—a few days in time, a small group of people, 
a single incident—which allows Dr Mathew to develop his special gift 
of tolerant observation, of making the present moment in any one of his 
characters’ consciousness a recapitulation of so much that has gone be- 
fore: persons and places and all the determinants of habit and heredity 
and a memory to match them. Mrs Hardesty, a rich widow, is to marry 
Christopher Tremayne, an ineffectual diplomat who failed. There is a 
best man, a naval officer of exact appreciation of career; there are the 
English nuns (nostalgic for Lancashire), the lawyer, the ladies who run 
the finishing school and the impoverished Italian prince. Nothing much 
happens, except the marriage and the death of Tremayne. But every- 
thing happens that matters in the final analysis of what men and women 
are, and are made for. Here the operations of grace are not violently 
imposed to solve a novelist’s dilemma. They are threads that run 
through all the coloured pattern of ordinary experience and give it 
meaning and depth and desion. Even the repetitive devices of style 
serve this sustained purpose, and the cool evocative prose is at every 
point the servant of the situation. Its notable want of verbs is in fact a 
symbol of its achievement, for In Vallombrosa is, so to say, written in 
verbal nouns: it is not concerned to plan or plot. It brings the steady 
light of a charitable wisdom and a brilliant observation to bear on a 
few days in a few people’s lives, and that small circle is indeed concen- 
tric with the larger range of all human life. You may argue to creation 
from a grain of sand, and In Vallombrosa is about much more than 
fallen leaves. IttTUD EVANS, O.P. 


Tue Prizst As MINISTER OF CONFIRMATION. By E. J. Mahoney. (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne; 5s.) 
This is a commentary on the decree ‘Spiritus Sancti’, September 14th, 
1946, of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. The full text of 
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the Decree is given in Latin and English, with applications made in 
two more recent decrees by the Sacred Congregations of Propaganda 
and for the Eastern Church. The ritual to be observed will be found 
here. The excellent and most helpful commentary is conceived on the 
same lines as that written by the same author on marriage preliminaries. 
The nature of the priest’s delegated power of confirming is touched on, 
and its determining character seen in the grant of jurisdiction. As is 
pointed out, it is therefore subject to the rule of canon 209 on supplied 
jurisdiction. Which does not mean that all errors in administration 
evade responsibility for invalidity. The power of confirming is restricted 
in the decree to those named and under the conditions envisaged, and 
it cannot validly be sub-delegated. It extends to exempt religious houses 
within the area of the priest's jurisdiction. The same faculty is enjoyed 
by missionaries who may be granted wider additional powers from their 
own Ordinaries. The recipient must be actually within the territory of 
the confirming priest, which Canon Mahoney takes as an added reason 
for making a clear definition of parochial boundaries. As with extreme 
unction, danger of death by tlesete is a condition for valid adminis- 
tration. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


St THOMAS AND THE ExIsTENCE OF Gop: Three Interpretations. By 

William Bryar. (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago; $5.) 

The main body of this book, entitled “Systematic Interpretative 
Study’, is an attempt to present an explicitly logically patterned account 
of some part of thomist metaphysics. Since many of the sections are 
substantially word for word the same, we feel that this would have 
been more satisfactorily achieved in ten pages than in one hundred. No 
texts are adduced to support the interpretation until the first appendix 
is reached, when the connection is not made very clear. The other 
appendices contain useful material collected from various reviews, but 

© not amount to ‘discussions’ as they are sometimes called. The intro- 
ductory chapters in which the author seeks to expound his intentions 
we find difficult to understand and out of all proportion to the eventual 
achievement. An attractive programme conscientiously carried out is 
in general obscured by verbosity. 

LT. 

RussIAN Opgra. By Martin pe 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. By Arthur Jacobs. (World of Music; Max 

Parrish; 7s. 6d. each.) 

The “World of Music’ series consists of short manoraneane of about 
seventy pages, profusely and well illustrated. As far as the format is 
concerned the only objection one could make is that the music examples 
are untidy: if a proper music type is not available it would be better to 
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photograph a professional copyist’s MSS rather than those of the 


authors. 

However, charming as these little books are to look at, they fre- 
quently have a much greater value as useful introductions to their 
particular subjects. Mr Martin Cooper’s account of the whole swer: 
of Russian opera from the midwife to what appears to be the under- 
taker (that is, from the arrival of the first Italian troupe in the reign of 
Anna Ioannovna to the present gloomy and pitiable condition of 
leaden realism and political didacticism) is surprisingly detailed in so 
short a space. Moreover, it is written with a penetration and grace 
which stand nobly aloof from the modern trafficking in musical 
criticism. 

Enthusiastic Savoyards will, of course, read Mr Jacob’s Gilbert and 
Sullivan in spite of the fact that it would not survive the ruthless 
enquiry ‘Is your book really necessary?’ They will be quite right to do 
so, and I do not doubt that it will give them as much contentment as it 
has me. Eric TAYLOR 


GrocrapHy oF Huncer. By Josué de Castro. (Gollancz; 18s.) 

The theme of this profoundly important book is human misery: the 
basic misery of the lack of food, or, more exactly, of the widespread 
lack of the forty or so food constituents needed to sustain adequate 
health. ‘Hunger’ for Dr de Castro does not simply mean ‘famine’. 
His survey of the dietary condition of all the continents reveals a tragic 
record of malnutrition, deficiency diseases and premature death. This 
hunger is man-made; for Dr de Castro argues strongly that the world 
has sufficient resources to provide adequate food for everybody, and 
he resolutely opposes the neo-Malthusian view that the world is over- 
populated. Rather, he says, the problem should be stated in terms of 
under-production, of selfish nationalism and the mere whims of irres- 
pore commerce. The answer is not to limit the population arti- 
ficially but to work for a global plan for the proper distribution of food 
and for the development of all the possible means of increasing its 
production. 

Lord Boyd Orr, in a foreword, urges that co-operation ‘in a concrete 
plan to increase the wealth of the world to provide the primary 
necessities of life’ might be the common pO on which a divided 
world could meet. Certainly the primary need of food and the assurance 
of human health transcend the ideological arguments of East and West. 
And Dr de Castro’s book shows the gravity of a problem which a 
conspiracy of silence has until lately made too little known. It must be 
for expert agriculturists to assess the validity of his technical hopes, but 
anyone may agree that the picture he draws of the effects of human 
folly and worse should be a challenge for the future. LE. 
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